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college." Not all agree with this view, but many do, and for 
the latter these books are good. The notes are fairly copious. 
Vol. I. is devoted to Francisque Sarcey, Vol. II. to Madame 
De Witt (nee Guizot), Vol. III. to Anatole France, who is rep- 
resented "by La Fille de Clementine, ou Le Crime de Sylves- 
tre Bonnard. " These volumes contain nothing that is dull. An 
Academic French Course by A. Muzzarelli (Am. Book Co.), is 
the latest candidate for favor in the way of a beginner's 
book. The author's name does not prepare us 

for his declaration of faith that ' ' An experience 
of fifteen years in teaching of modern languages has 
convinced him that the much-vaunted natural method is totally 
inapplicable in schools," but the declaration will meet with 
wide agreement. The work is attractively gotten up, and has 
merits that will doubtless win for it a good share of public 
favor. Anthologies are doubtless indispensable, therefore let 
us be grateful for so good a one as the select specimens of the 
Great French Writers in the 17th, 18th and 19th centuries, by 
G. Eugene Fastnacht. (Macmillan & Co.) The authors 
chosen are those ' ' who tower head and shoulders above their 
contemporaries," while the most eminent French critics have 
been called upon for estimates of the authors, which estimates 
form by no means the least valuable part of the volume. The 
classical period has the more attention by far. For very ad- 
vanced students, especially for teachers, this work will be most 
serviceable. 

In concluding this notice, which covers, and can cover, only 
a portion of the works that have recently appeared in this 
field, we are impressed with the fact that the teacher of French 
now has an embarrassment of riches. He is in many respects 
most favored among his kind, for it is possible now, as it was 
not at a time within the memory of man, to have a new text 
which shall interest and stimulate him for almost every class. 
Dull repetition is henceforth inexcusable. 

C. H. Thurber 

The History of the English Language. By Oliver Farrar 
Emerson, A. M., Ph. D., Assistant Professor of Rhetoric 
and English Philology in Cornell University. Pp.415. New 
York and London : Macmillan & Co., 1894. 

The need of a new manual of the history ot our language may 
not be apparent ; but that Professor Emerson's book is timely 
the first glance suffices to show. The table of contents indi- 
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cates a comprehensive treatment desiderated both by the college 
student and by the secondary teacher of English who is not 
strictly a specialist ; the index, a copiousness of illustration 
that must prove to be stimulating and reassuring — reassuring 
in that compends ordinarily "teach not their own use," since 
they often fail to intimate even how large or how important are 
the bodies of facts they summarize. The mass of material in- 
dicated by the contents and the index, Professor Emerson's 
sure scholarship and tact as a teacher, have clearly and effect- 
ively disposed within the compass of not quite four hundred 
pages of text. Full and concise, in scholarship both broad and 
accurate, this book makes a place for itself and will commend 
itself as a vademecum to every secondary teacher of English. 

The distinction belonging to Professor Emerson's work has 
already been suggested ; it is, so far as a volume of its size can 
be, self-sufficing, and it is self-effectuating. Whether language 
be considered absolutely or as a phase of human development, 
the work under review is the best and most practical introduc- 
tion of the study of the history of language. For at every step 
it appeals to the reasoning, thinking mind, by presenting a 
generous selection of historical documents and a wisely chosen 
body of etymological illustrations. The student who examines 
as a student should examine these documents and illustrations 
will find the study of the book to be a serious and valuable 
discipline, and will gradually come to recognize the history of 
language as a proper and important subject for inquiry and 
contemplation. The appeal of the history of language for such 
recognition is in this book made more directly, more constant- 
ly, and indeed with greater dignity than in any other work on 
the subject. Less than with any similar book equally scientific, 
will the learner or reader be inclined to sum up his experience 
by uttering sadly Goethe's words : ' ' Wie lange muss man erst 
thun, bis man iveiss, wie tend was man time. " 

It must be admitted that in some points the author's style is 
not quite what we should like to see ; his acumen often fails 
him when he comes to express himself. The paragraphs are 
marshalled according to a strict rationale, but the single para- 
graphs are within themselves often obscure and bewildering, 
because of a certain diffuse light, such as one expects in medi- 
tative prose, but does not tolerate in a scientific exposition. 
The author is, above all, careless in the use of particles, and of 
the other means of making clear a sentence or a sentence-se- 
quence in an analytical language such as our own. Here are 
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three instances found at one opening of the book: T 52, 1. 1, 
now is not clear, and 1. 14 the should be supplied before one 
(? or century after important, 1. 16) ; 1 53, 1. 12, tvhich has 
two possible antecedents. Other instances that may roughly 
be classified here, are : 18, 1.6, other ; 1 127, 1, 8, any more 
(? even less!) ; last text line of p. 162 (% 172), if and the 
third line just above, in another way ; T265, 1. 10, both father 
and (should properly be in parentheses ?); 1 305, 1. 8, sound 
law {tsound-laiv) 1 326, 1. 11, while (has a slight tendency to 
classify Danish as Low Germanic ?). 1 368, last sentence, more 
and most is a single concept, and the sentence will be clearer 
if the expression be so treated ; T 437 and 438, not connected 
properly (?). Petty as such things are, they cause the reader 
to stumble, sometimes even seriously; e. g., f 252, 11. 3-4 
(unless the sentence be recast for the sake of euphony) supply 
respectively after" become (f)and put and for the first, or for the 
second comma, immediately following ; II 294, 1. 24, supply 
either before Jree ; If 451, 1. 11, insert the preterit of the 
before strong (the omission leaves a positive misstatement). 
A few paragraphs (1 199 for example) are, however, models of 
exposition, and a style a little too colorless is occasionally 
brightened by such a felicity as that with which I194 closes : 
["the written word] is at best a stereotyped picture, often 
much conventionalized." 

Exception may be taken to a few little things on pedagogical 
grounds. In 1 15, the sign for vocalic r is used without any 
explanation of the sign either here or elsewhere in the book 
(see also 1 279). 1 55, 1. 4: "It has already been noted, 
etc." — where? not in 1 54, 1. 30-2 ! In the last line but one 
of T 98, the part of speech to which ' ' attemptat ' attempt ' " 
belongs should have been noted. The opening statement 
of 1 268 is unfortunate ; the student might be led to 
believe the h and g of the Old English table to be the 
"sounds actually preserved" in the sh and 2I1 of the modern 
English table ; if he turned the page, his mind would, to be 
sure, be disabused, but why not forestall (by the use of an 
asterisk or of brackets any such misconception ?) In 1 436, 
the second part of the first sentence is needless and bewilder- 
ing. In the first sentence of the second part of 1 438, weak 
is used for regular — a case of confusion so absurd that it is 
undoubtedly due to a slip of the pen. 

Misprints are: 1 12, 1. 12, hwu, (due, apparently, to the 
writer's momentary confusion of etymology and phonetics) ; 
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% 15, 1. 24, <W>? for m</' (actual form of theoretical* .*.'?>-? ;) 
T 231, 1. 7, w should be expunged (?) ; T 261, 1. 4, groove for 
grove (La(. nemus); last line of IT 347, ca has dropped out ; 
T 372, tw ce m should have vowel marked long ; IT 468, 1. 7, 
when evidently for where (see end of the paragraph). In T 462, 
1 . 19, physichological may be a misspelling for physicological, 
but it is more likely to be a misprint for psychological. 

Thus far errors, real or supposed, have been pointed out 
boldly and freely because the book is sound and deserves a 
searching examination that shall look to its further perfection 
and promotion. It is with the utmost diffidence, however, that 
the present writer calls attention to certain other matters in- 
trinsically of greater moment as affecting the real character of 
the work. The author has no doubt done well to emphasize 
the continuity of our speech history, but has he not gone too 
far in minimizing the Norman influence ? — to say nothing of 
something like 'a suggestion of condescension in his references 
to Freeman and Stubbs in the Introduction ! He cites inap- 
positely Chaucer's reference to the prioress's French ; one is 
tempted to quote Skeat (Oxford Chaucer, vol. V., p. 15), but 
the castigation there given is too undignified and severe for our 
case, except in so far as our author is one of the ' ' critics who 
ought to be more careful " in regard to upholding sciolists in 
imputing to Chaucer an invidious comparison between the 
" Frensh of Paris" and that "after the scole of Stratford atte 
Bowe ". Again, the author comes near controverting himself : 
if, as he holds in T 141, the regret that English has lost com- 
pounds and the power of forming compounds is unwise, can he 
deny that the modern English equivalents for both thing and 
process are due to French influence as much (certainly) as to 
" the analytical tendency of the language"? — The statement 
with reference to the nature of the Revival of Learning, alto- 
gether misleading as made in IT 131, is properly modified when 
repeated in T 156 ; but even then it seems out of place. — The 
author's representation of the relations of cognate languages by 
overlapping circles is after all open to as much objection as is 
the older representation by a branching tree. — It seems but 
just that the reference (If 1 16) to Webster's American Diction- 
ary of the English Language, should (at least in a footnote) 
be supplemented by the mention of Webster's International. — 
H 380, 1 . 4, is directly contradicted by Roby for the Latin, and 
it is probably just as untrue for the Greek. That Shakespeare's 
distinction between thou and you is not by him "consistently " 
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carried out, is here really no point at all. — Doesn't the last sen- 
tence but one of 1 323 take rather advanced ground on the sub- 
ject of the split infinitive ? And is the relative that ' ' the only 
relative in colloquial use " (1 399) ? — "The French c'est mot" 
is in T[ 382 pressed too hard ; when will writers on the subject 
of English "it is me " use the French illustration with due in- 
sight into the idiom of both languages ? 

It is so much easier to pick little flaws here and there than to 
praise worthily the many details worthy of praise. But a few 
of these details must not be allowed to pass unmentioned. 
Chapters XII-XIV. are a marvellously clear and simple sum- 
ming up of the elements of English phonology ; these three 
chapters would alone establish the book in high favor. Scarce- 
ly less commendable is the happily full and exact treatment of 
Grimm's and Verner's laws. The index contains about 3,000 
entries, many of them with several references ; this in itself 
makes the book invaluable. The book is truly a notable 
achievement, and one is the more impressed with this fact when 
one reflects that the book is after all only an earnest of what its 
author will yet do. Guido H. Stempel 

Indiana University 

Methods of Education in the United States, by Alice Ziu- 
mern. Macmillan & Co., N. Y. $1.00. 
This book is the result of a very short educational pilgrimage un- 
dertaken by a clever English teacher under the direction of the 
Gilchrist trustees. One of the most encouraging symptoms in 
English education is the increasing tendency to study the school 
system of the United States. And it is interesting and helpful 
for us to note how far they look upon us as a bright and shining 
light, and how far as a warning* beacon. Miss Zimmern finds 
in us both these optical characteristics. She is a dispassionate 
and usually clear observer, who writes with no other purpose 
than to tell the truth. Some of the truth she tells is not new 
to thoughtful teachers here, but it is always helpful to see our- 
selves as others see us. The interest of the book for us is in this 
mirror it holds up to nature. In the grammar schools she 
finds it strange that neither Latin nor modern languages are 
taught. The penmanship seems very inferior. American boys 
and girls seem expected to work much harder than English. 
Coming to the high school she finds that "with an elementary 
system that teaches no Latin, and, as a rule, no modern lan- 
guage, when children reach the age of fourteen or fifteen with- 



